EXPLANATION, LAW, REALITY AND VALUE
discovering identities in the flux of nature. Flux does not satisfy
reason, which deals with concepts that are static, or in the lan-
guage of the modern logicians, the material of which is a content
(of ideas) that is fixed. With this content it tries to reconstruct
reality. But reality, which is the phenomenal world for the
scientists, is ever changing. Therefore, if the ideal reality of reason
were actual, it would mean the death of all change and becoming.
That is, explanation can never be adequate to reality. The scientist
is thus defeated in his aim; for, says Meyerson, the programme of
science is the identity of thought and being.1 It is to explain being
that science starts, but it finds that failure is inevitable.3
Levy differs from Meyerson in his conception of the aim of
science. He would have science do nothing with truth, existence
or reality, and thereby avoids the conclusion that science is in
principle foredoomed to failure. But thereby he would be turning
science into a hypothetical system of judgments, or a hypothetical
truth-system. But this tendency, when given full scope, will
result in the production of such innumerable systems, all so
removed from being that man will begin to wonder where he
stands. The aim of the scientific discovery would then be the
discovery and elaboration of the principles presupposed by a line
of reasoning developed from certain assumptions, without caring
to know whether the assumptions by themselves are real or not
This may be the poetry of intellect, but we can hardly be content
with it. It may be said that it is the essence and meaning of
scientific culture, that it is an end in itself to be valued for its
own sake. But then, science cannot escape the charge often
levelled against absolute idealism, that it is a consistent fairy-tale
without reference to facts., ~ * .
It seems therefore safer to ac&ept the second alternative as the
aim of science. Matter, for example, is there: it is not merely
a hypothesis or formula. Only,' our idea of it is at first not clear.
The aim of scientific research is to make it clear. What is matter
for us appears as matter, only because of the ideal matter dis-
covered by science. It is presupposed by our gross conception of
matter. It does exist, and makes the apparent existence of the
latter possible. Without it, the latter cannot even appear - as
matter. It is not necessary for us to say that it does not exist,
1 Identity and Reality, p. 410.
3 See T. R. Kelley: Explanation and Reality in the Philosophy of Smile
Meyer son, pp. 117-19.
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